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Preface 


We live in a world of contradictions. First, there is the economic 
contradiction of the co-existence of rich and poor—skyscrapers 
and slums in our cities, landlords and bonded labourers in our 
villages. But this economic contradiction is only a sign of a deeper 
malady in our lives: our capacity for double-dealing. We can think 
and speak in highly moral tones about national and international 
affairs, but our actions betray the hollowness of our preaching. The 
reality in our country of a people known as the ‘Untouchables,’ 
and their perpetuation in what is known as the ‘Scheduled Castes’ 
is an indelible reminder of the.fact that, while expounding vedic 
religion and upanishadic philosophy, we have been treating about 
ninety million men and women in our country as less than human 
beings. The finesse and pride with which our leaders were able 
to host the Asian Games and the non-aligned meeting, and parti- 
cipate in international deliberations contradict the ineptitude 
they exhibit towards injustice and exploitation in our country 
or the terror and carnage perpetrated in Assam in the name of 
elections. We have become immune to the injustices and 
discriminations we perpetuate. 

This monograph examines one peculiar form of such contradic- 
tions in our country, namely, the discrimination against the 
Scheduled Castes. Our Constitution pledges equality and free- 
dom for everyone without regard for caste and creed. At the 
same time, it also justifies discrimination against them, merely 
on the basis of whether they profess Hinduism or not. Those 
who cease to profess Hinduism are automatically made ineligible 
for state aid. Those Scheduled Caste persons who embrace other 
religions are often discriminated against by the members of the 
new religion. The experience of Scheduled Caste converts to 
Christianity is a case to the point. 


iV 

The events described in this monograph highlight this contra- 
diction in our attitude towards the Scheduled Castes. They 
challenge us to broaden our vision and redefine our goals, and 
make social legislation and governmental action more relevant 
and in accordance with what we openly profess. They challenge 
us to reshape our religious and social structures and institu- 
tions, and to reevaluate their functions. 


Introduction 


-According to 1981 Census, there are 683 million people in 
India. The figures for different religious groups are not yet avail- 
able. According to 1971 Census, Christians of all denominations 
in India constituted 2.6 per cent of the total population: roughly 
fifteen million. Christians in India include the oldest converts, 
probably from the first or second century, along the Kerala 
coast in the south, and the most recent converts in the last 100 
to 150 years (Fernandes 1981). They include converts from 
different castes—from the highest Brahmin caste to the lowest 
Scheduled Castes! and Scheduled Tribes. 

The distribution of Christians according to regions and caste 
origin has not been studied methodically. According to rough 
estimates, more than 50 per cent of the Christians in India are of 
Scheduled Caste origin. This fact has serious implications for 
the Church both for understanding the basic structure and needs 
of the Church and for planning for the future. How do the old 
Christians and the recent converts interact? How are converts 
from different castes integrated in the Church? What role do the 
Christians of Scheduled Caste origin play in the planning and 
leadership of the Church? How has the dominant Hindu com- 
munity reacted to significant number of Scheduled Caste people 
becoming Christians? What is the attitude of the government to 
the phenomenon of conversion? What structural changes, if 
any, are envisaged or feared as a consequence of conversion of 
Scheduled Castes to Christianity? These are some of the ques- 
tions we must ask in order to understand the dynamics of the 
life of the Church in India, its composition, its cultural base, its 
social context and its future possibilities. 


1. The term ‘Scheduled Castes,’ more fully explained later in the text, is 
the name given toa number of caste groups which were until recently 
known by various names such as ‘Untouchables,’ ‘Exterior Castes’ and the 


‘Panchamas (the fifth caste). 
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In this paper we shall concentrate on one dimension of 
the complex life of the Church in India: the Christians of 
Scheduled Caste origin. After a brief examination of the origin 
and nature of the caste system in India and the unique cultural 
and social factors which gave rise to the ‘Untouchable’ com- 
munities in this country, we shall study the phenomenon of 
conversion movements, especially among the “Untouchables;’ the 
social, religious and political implications and consequences of 
the conversion movements; and the significance of all this for the 
future of the Church in India. 


A note on the caste system in India 


The caste system in India has been depicted by scholars as one 
of the unique socio-cultural systems in the world. However, 
caste system can be understood as a form of social stratification. 
The uniqueness of the caste system as a form of social strati- 
fication lies in the fact that here the division of social groups is 
based not merely on occupational and economic class distinc- 
tions but also on their ethnic identity. Each major group can 
generally be traced back to distinct ethnic groups. The presence 
of the ethnic element in the caste system made the identification 
of certain occupations with a particular economic class more 
rigid than ordinarily found in social classes. Different caste groups 
were distinguished on the basis of their occupation and social 
status, which became identical with caste status. Gradually a 
social order came into being in which the caste groups were 
hierarchically placed as high and low according to the economic 
power and social status each caste group was able to claim for 
itself. This social order was also given religious legitimation by 
raising caste distinctions and caste hierarchy into a moral impera- 
tive. Forms of social intercourse which were liable to weaken 
the social order, such as inter-dining, inter-marriage etc., were 
prohibited. 


Two aspects of the caste system 
It is important to distinguish two elements in the caste system: 


caste as a form of group identity and caste asa form of social 
oppression. Basic forms of group identity, built on various 
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factors such as ethnicity, religion, region and language have 
existed in every society, and would in all likelihood continue 
to exist as long as people are able to associate themselves freely 
in society. Just as the family as the basic social unit helps the 
individual to meaningfully relate himself to the significant others, 
identification with a meaningful social group can enhance the 
individual’s capacity for emotional integration and social inter- 
action. Hence it would seem that, while a healthy society requires 
that different groups are able to interact in openness and in a 
national and international perspective, attempts to create homo- 
geneous political societies without sub-group loyalties and emo- 
tional bonds to group identities, are unrealistic. 

Caste, thus, provided the individuals in Indian society with 
basic group identities within which they could function and 
grow. At the same time, however, the caste system as developed 
in India became an exploitative structure in which certain groups 
who happened to possess the scarce resources and political 
power, controlled and manipulated the lives of other people. 
This resulted inthe development ofa hierarchy of values, statuses 
and occupations in which those groups which were unable 
to compete had to take the last place. This hierarchy of social 
order which was imposed on the population by the powerful few 
and was given religious legitimacy became the basis for all social 
and cultural interaction in India. Ethnic identity became the 
distinguishing mark of economic power, and occupations and 
statuses were determined by the status of the social group in 
which one was born. It is important to note, however, that the 
value system implied in the caste hierarchy need not be, as 
Dumont (1970) and Moffat (1979) assume, the basic value sys- 
tem of the people in India as against the equalitarian value 
system in the west. Although it is true that in the social arena 
even the ‘Untouchables’ are forced to compete on the basis of 
existing patterns of caste status, it is difficult to argue, on the 
basis of this, that caste hierarchy is a basic value of the Indian 
people. The nature and structure of the caste system becomes 
more understandable when we look at the ethnic diversity and the 
social constraints it imposed on the early settlers in India. 

Tribal diversity and status distinctions. At the dawn of history 
the Indian sub-continent had already been occupied by different 
people. According to Guha (1944) the population of India is 
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es with their sub-divisions. They inclu- 
ded the Negritos, the broad-headed Negroids from Africa; the 
Austrics, who probably came from Indo-China or from the 
Mediterranean plain; the Dravidians, who originally came from 
Asia Minor; the Brachycephalic, the broad-headed tribes of the 
he Dinaric variety; the Mongoloids and the Nordic 


derived from six main rac 


Alpine and t 


Aryans. 
the Aryans, who migrated to India by 1500 B.C. were not 


the last group to enter India. The invasions by the Indo-Greeks, 
the Shakhas and the Kushanas in the first century B.C. and the 
first century A.D., the Huna invasion in the fifth century, and 
later the arrival of the Muslims and the Europeans, especially 
the British: all this affected the destiny of the Indian sub- 
continent. : 

Our knowledge of the Aryan life and institutions is based on 
the Vedic literature, parts of which, the Rig Vedic hymns, were 
composed prior to 1,000 B.C. From this literature it appears 
that the Aryans entered India in numerous small tribal groups 
at different times. They were mainly a cattle breeding people 
but gradually took to agriculture and settled in the Ganga- 
Yamuna region. There were intense conflicts among the Aryan 
tribes, as can be seen from the Battle of Ten Kings, in which the 
king of the Bharat Tribe with his new chief priest, Vashista, 
defeated the confederacy of the ten tribes formed by Vishwamitra, 
or later the struggle of Kurukshetra between the Kauravas, 
the hundred sons of Dhritrashtra, and their five cousins, the 
Pandavas. 

Among the earliest non-Aryan tribes with whom the Aryans 
had to deal with, were the Panis and the Dasas or the Dasyus. 
The Panis and the Dasas seem to have been city dwellers, pro- 
bably, survivors of Harappa culture (Shendge 1977). The Aryans 
seem to have known the use of iron and light-spoke wheel 
chariots (Thapar 1978). This might have given the Aryans a 
definite advantage over the indigenous people. From the later 
use of the word dasa to mean Slave, we know that the Aryans 


puaserad their first enemies and subjugated at least some of 
them. 


5 ame. to T. Burrow (1975, p. 25) the destruction of the Indus cities 
were Drought about by the Aryan invasion. Some others like Shendge (1977) 
identify the Harappa culture with the Vedic culture. 
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When the Aryans first came to India, they constituted three 
social groups: the warriors or the aristocracy, the priests and 
the common people. These professions were not hereditary and 
there was no consciousness of caste as can be surmised from 
Rig Vedic texts such as ‘a bard am I, my father is a leech and 
my mother grinds corn’ (Thapar 1966, p. 37).° 

The Aryans both feared and despised the non-Aryans. The 
non-Aryans were a threat to the Aryans since many of them 
constituted powerful kingdoms. They seem to have despised the 
non-Aryans, probably because of the colour of the non-Aryans 
and their assumed cultural inferiority. Colour was an important 
factor in the Arya-non-Arya distinction. The word varna, used for 
this distinction and later for the caste system, means colour. 
The Aryans, who had fair skin and clear-cut features, regarded 
the dasas, who were of dark complexion and flat features, as 
inferior to them. The fear of losing their tribal identity, social 
customs and religious practices also might have impelled the 
Aryans to exclude the dasas from their social life. Moreover, the 
non-Aryans spoke a different language and had a different cul- 
ture. The Aryans regarded their own culture and technological 

know-how to be superior to those of the indigenous groups. 
All this seems to have heightened, among the Aryans, a sense of 
tribal exclusivism which was manifested in the concern for 
correct use of language in the recital of religious hymns, preser- 
vation of social customs and tribal purity. This tribal exclusiv- 
ism was later legitimised by the religious principle of pollution- 
purity dichotomy. 

As the Aryan tribes moved eastward along the Gangetic 
plain, they encountered other non-Aryan tribes, some of which 
were well established kingdoms such as Magadha, Anga, Vanga 
and Kalinga. The Aryans called these non-Aryans, mlechchhas 
and the regions where they lived, mlechchhadesas. The mlechchha- 
desas were regarded as forbidden areas and those Aryans who 


3. The famous Purusha Sukta in the Rig Veda (X. 97), in which the four 
castes— Brahmins, Kshtriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras are stated to have 
come from the mouth, arms, thighs and feet respectively of Prajapati, is a 
later addition, probably from the Brahmana or from the Dharmashastra 


period. 
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’ ith the mlechchhas lost their 
| ie Those who lost their 
fe identity in this oo ape ibe deeencrag 

i Ow S ; 
bat s ehe exile society under the Aryans were divided 
into ie major groups: the Aryavarna and the Dasavarna, the 
former consisting of the three Aryan social groups—the walrriors 
and the aristocracy (the Kshatriyas), the priests (the Brahmanas) 
and the common people (the Vaishyas)—and the latter consist- 
ing of the non-Aryan dasas (the Shudras) holding the lowest 
place in society. Some of these groupings like the Brahmanas 
and the Vaishyas were based on occupations, while others like 
the Rajanyas (Kshatriyas) and Shudras were names of tribal 
groups. ‘ : : 

The emergence of the ‘Untouchables.’ The social groupings in 
India during the early Aryan period, thus, seem to have been 
based on two principles: racial and tribal identity and occupa- 
tional homogeneity. Very soon, we have seen, a third principle 
came into play: the principle of status. The Aryan groups claim- 
ed a higher social status to themselves than that of the dasas 
(the shudras), who were relegated to the last place in society and 
were assigned to do the menial jobs in society. The Aryans were 
the dvijas, the twice born (first by their natural birth and second 
by their being born as Aryans), while the non-Aryans had only 
one birth, the natural one. 

The principle of status was based on power—economic and 
political power. The Aryans who had conquered the indigenous 
groups also got control over the economic resources and hence 
were able to dictate their terms to the Shudras in deciding the 
respective status and occupation of each group. 

Gradually, the principle of status distinction seems to have 
affected every sub-group both among the Aryans and the non- 
Aryans. The Brahmins and the Kshatriyas competed for the 
first place while the Vaishyas had to be satisfied with the third 
place. The Shudras who were relegated to the fourth and the 
last place also got sub-divided among themselves into ‘clean’ 
and ‘unclean’ Shudras, probably, on the basis of their occupa- 
tions and economic status. The ‘clean’ Shudras got assimilated 
into the Hindu social order while the ‘unclean’ ones were 
regarded as the panchamas (those belonging to the fifth order) 
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and, antyajas (the last born). They were regarded as ritually 
impure and untouchable by birth. A number of theories have 
been put forward by scholars to explain the origin of the “Un- 
touchables:’ social ostracism due to mixed marriage, subjuga- 
tion after military defeat, economic exploitation and religious 
sanction (Baden-Powell 1896, Crooke 1896, Risley 1891, Nesfield 
1886, Grierson 1885, Sherring 1872). The Dharmashastras speak 
of the ‘Untouchables’ as the offspring of mixed marriages and 
illicit unions. 

It is important to note, however, that the practice of untouch- 
ability was not restricted to its ritual aspect, as when a woman 
is regarded to be unclean during her menstrual period, nor was 
it limited to individuals. The ritually polluting groups consisted 
of whole tribal groups such as the Nishadas, the Chandalas, the 
Doms and the Billas. G.S. Ghurye rightly remarks: ‘it is difficult 
to see how a whole people could be the outcome of illicit unions’ 
(1969, p. 52). 

The social disabilities suffered by the ‘Untouchables’ during 
the first quarter of this century have been graphically, nonetheless 
truly, described by Mahatma Gandhi (quoted in Kumarappa 


1954, p. 158). 


Socially they were lepers. Economically they are worse than slaves. 
Religiously they are denied entrance to places we miscall ‘houses of 
God’. They are denied the use, on the same terms as the Caste Hindus, 
of public roads, public schools, public hospitals, public wells, public 
taps, public parks and the like. In some cases their approach within the 
measured distance is a social crime, and in some other rare enough cases 
their very sight is an offence. They are relegated for their residence to 
the worst quarters of cities and villages where they practically get no 
social service. Caste Hindu lawyers and doctors will not serve them as 
they do other members of society. Brahmanas will not officiate at their 


religious functions. 


Many of these discriminatory practices have existed in India 
for centuries and still continue, especially in the rural areas. 


The coming of the missionaries 


It is generally recognised that it was the Christian missionaries 
who first started serious social and educational work among 
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; ‘ hy of the missionaries 
the ‘Untouchables. ie Oe ce (Heiman 
ae ee by the British government with 
and to the neutral stand taken y e ee uae 
regard to the conditions of the ‘Untouchables’ ( areas : 
Smith 1963). However, large number of conversions of the 
‘Untouchables’ to Christianity began to be looked upon by 
orthodox Hindus as a threat to Hindu India. 

During the Muslim period, many ‘Untouchables’ had embrac- 
ed Islam. The Muslims were the new rulers, and they professed 
an egalitarian philosophy. Many ‘Untouchables accepted the 
religion of the new rulers with the hope of improving their 
economic conditions and social status. The Bhakti Movement 
propagated a religious philosophy which generally opposed the 
caste system and recognised the social dignity and equality of the 
‘Untouchables’. However, as Bose (1959) suggests, neither Islam 
nor the Bhakti Movement could seriously affect the social system 
jn India because neither of them was able to initiate a new 
economic order. 

One of the important external factors which facilitated the 
liberation movement among the ‘Untouchables’ was the British 
policy of India. The British administration in India was not 
primarily concerned with the problems of the ‘Untouchables,’ or 
their socio-economic development. However, the general thrust 
of the colonial policy so undermined the traditional restric- 
tions on the “Untouchables” that it opened up new possibilities 
for their growth in society. As Aiyappan (1944) observes, an 
‘Untouchable’ ascetic like Shri Narayana in a Kerala, could not 
have been able to do what he did for his people if the social and 
political climate in India had remained what it was in pre- 
British India. 

The British did not believe in untouchability. Hence, when 
new employment and educational opportunities became avail- 
able, the ‘Untouchables’ too were able, in some measure, to 
take advantage of them. Some of them got employed in facto- 
ries and mills and in the Army. This new employment opportu- 
nities had tremendous social] consequences for the ‘Untouchables.’ 
Describing the status of the ‘Untouchables’ in the Bombay 
Army, John Jacob, a British Army Officer, wrote: ‘In the 
Bombay Army, a Brahmin stands shoulder to shoulder in the 
ranks, nay sleeps in the same tent with his Purwarec (Mahar), 
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fellow soldier, and dreams not of any objection to this arrange- 
ment’ (cited in Zelliot 1969, p. 54). 

While service in the army provided employment opportuni- 
ties to some Scheduled Castes, the new educational policy of 
the government opened up new avenues for them. In 1858, 
government schools in Bombay were declared open to all castes 
including the ‘Untouchables.’ Although the law did not become 
effective immediately, the ‘Untouchables’ got a right which they 
had never possessed before. 

The British legal system was another factor which facilitated 
the struggle of the ‘Untouchables’ for justice. The British laws 
were based on the principle of equality of all men and hence 
opposed to recognising caste distinctions and caste privileges as 
criteria to administer justice (Smith 1963, Gallanter 1972). As 
in the case of the educational policy, the equality principle too did 
not become effective immediately. However, the new laws intro- 
duced by the British provided the ‘Untouchables’ with a symbo- 
lic world-view and a new self-image. It gave them a prestigious 
alternative to the traditional values of the caste system and an 
authoritative model of public behaviour with legal claims against 
invidious treatment. This was the Indian context when the 
missionaries entered the scene. 

The socio-economic development of the ‘Untouchables’ was 
not the only or even the major concern of the missionaries when 
they came to India. Their major concern was the propagation 
of Christian religion. However, their social philosophy and reli- 
gious convictions soon made the missionaries to involve them- 
selves seriously in a socio-religious criticism of the Indian 
society and in initiating programmes for the uplift of the most 
deprived groups in this society: an involvement, which became 
at once an inspiration and a threat to the Hindu leaders. 

The following excerpt referring to Bihar in north India gives 
an idea of the social and educational works carried on by the 
missionaries during the first quarter of this century (Census of 
India 1921, Vol. 7, Part I, p. 136-138, adapted): 

In Ranchi the Catholic mission was established in 1874. They are now 

(1921) 69 European and 13 Indian male missionaries and 25 European 

and 8 Indian Ursuline sisters. The mission maintains 354 schools of 

different kinds, mostly village schools, with 9,000 pupils. It also runs-a 

cooperative society with a working capital of Rs 24 lakhs and a 
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Lutheran Mission here was founded 
mre a a iene cee 36 boarding schools, 13 kindergar- 
in 1845. | - in all nearly 9,000 pupils. The 34 German missionaries 
tens oe : an Indian staff of over 400 pastors and teachers. The 
a ealicanees in this state was started 50 years ago. It maintains 4 


hospitals and 90 schools with 3,000 pupils. 


Although these works were not restricted to the eda: of the 
‘Untouchables’ alone, the attitude of the “Untouchables’ to the 
missionaries clearly indicates that they not only looked upon the 
missionaries as friends but that they also found in them a new 
opportunity to improve their economic conditions and social 
ne famine in south India during the years 1876-1878 seems 
to have been a turning point in the work of the missionaries in 
India. Thousands of people died during this famine. The govern- 
ment was doing what it could. During this crisis, the missionaries 
everywhere cooperated with the government in the relief work. 
According to Farquhar (1929, p. 367) this event brought about 
a great change in the attitude of the people. They were touched 7 
by the loving service of the missionaries, and after the famine 
was over, thousands of them, mostly ‘Untouchables,’ came to 
ask for Baptism. This influx of conversion among the ‘Untou- 
chables’ also accelerated the momentum of social and educa- 
tional work of the missionaries.* At the turn of this century, 
according to Henry Olcott, there were some 4,000 Christian 
missionary institutions for the‘pariah’ community in the Madras 
Presidency (Heimsath 1964, p. 256). Madras was not an isolated 
case. Similar incidents took place in different parts of the country. 


4. When we speak of the missionaries, it is important not to overlook 
the role played by the indigenous churches. In 1964 the religious staff of 
the Catholic Church alone in India consisted of 9,733 men (priests and reli- 
gious) of whom 1,543 were foreigners, and 23,675 women religious of whom 
only 2,115 were foreigners (Houpert 1965, p. 122). In 1977 the number of 
priests and religious men increased to 13,213 and that of religious women 
to 43,951 with practically no addition from outside. They run 6,038 primary 
schools, 2,507 high schools, 200 colleges and 300 technical institutes Serving 
about 3.5 million students. They are equally or more involved in the field 
of health and social work in rural areas. (Catholic Directory of India, 1980, 
PP. XXXii-xxxiv). This is an impressive performance for a community which 
consists of merely 1.6 per cent of the population, 
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The Hindu reaction 


The Hindu reaction to the Christian missionaries and their 

work among the ‘Untouchables’ took different forms. Some edu- 
cated Hindus praised the missionaries for their humanitarian 
work among the most deprived people in this country. Others 
were indifferent. Most orthodox Hindu leaders began to feel 
uncomfortable with the presence of the missionaries in India. 
_ The orthodox Hindu leaders resented what seemed to them to 
be ‘arrogant’ missionary claims of superiority in religion and 
culture. They accused the missionaries of thrusting a foreign 
culture on the indigenous people, destroying the traditional 
religions of India, and of disturbing the long prevailing social 
order in this country (Kananaikil 1981, pp. 76-109). 

The missionaries do seem to have over-played their role as 
social critics, as the ‘saviours’ of the downtrodden, and espe- 
cially, as the messengers of the ‘true religion.’ The fact that they 
belonged to or were indentified with the ruling class, served to 
heighten the feeling of resentment against them. The opposition 
to the missionaries on the part of some Hindu nationalist leaders 
is, therefore, understandable. However, it is difficult to argue 
that the well-being of ‘Untouchables’ or that of the nation was 
the main motive in this opposition. 

An important aspect of the orthodox Hindu reaction to the 
missionaries was based on political and economic considerations. 
Politically, large number of ‘Untouchables’ becoming Christians 
could adversely affect the numerically dominant status of the 
Hindus in India. From the economic angle, the ‘Untouchables’ 
had, for a long time, served as cheap labour force in the rural 
areas, as agricultural labourers and menial servants. Large scale 
education and economic improvement among the ‘Untouch- 
ables’ could lead to social dislocation and demand important 
changes in the existing social structure and social institutions. 

The Hindu opposition to the missionary work among the 
‘Untouchables’ was expressed through various channels. The 
most important of them were (a) the Social Reform Movement, 
(b) the Hindu Religious Revival, (c) Nationalism, and (d) the 
use of government machinery to check the conversion movement. 
Here we shall limit our reflections to the last one.° 

5. For good discussions on other aspects see Natarajan 1962, Heimsath 
1964, Seal 1968, Spear 1978 and Kananaikil 1981. 


/,62 COMMUNITY 424.74 G oe 
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Governmental interventions in religious matters 


As mentioned earlier, the: ‘Untouchables’ were not a homo- 
geneous group. They belonged to different ethnic and regional 
groups and were dispersed throughout the country. During the 
first part of this century, the term “Depressed Classes’ was widely 
used in official documents to refer to the ‘Untouchable’ groups. 
However, owing to complaints from ‘Untouchable’ leaders like 
B.R. Ambedkar to the use of this term, the Government of India 
Act, 1935, introduced a new term, ‘the Scheduled Castes’ to refer 
to the ‘Untouchable’ communities. Since then, this became the — 
official term for the ‘Untouchables’. 

In the Government of India Act, 1935, the power to specify 
who were the Scheduled Castes was invested in. His Majesty in 
Council. In pursuance of this provision the Government of India 
(Scheduled Castes) Order, 1936 was issued, which included a 
list of the Scheduled Castes. The term ‘Depressed Classes’ had 
been defined on the basis of Caste disabilities suffered by the 
‘Untouchables.’ The term ‘Scheduled Castes’ included a new 
specification that ‘no Indian Christian shall be deemed to be a 
member of a Scheduled Caste.’ Thus, for the first time, a reli- 
gious criterion was introduced in a government document to 
distinguish the Scheduled Castes. The implications of using a 
religious criterion for defining the Scheduled Castes was not 
immediately felt since the Indian Christians, like other religious 
minorities, enjoyed political reservation. However, those Indian 
Christians who were converts from Scheduled Castes were sub- 

jected to the same social disabilities they suffered before 
conversion.® 

During the Constituent Assembly Debates 1947-49, the Sche- 
duled Castes (earlier, Depressed Classes) were regarded as one 

6. A memorandum submitted by the Christian Depressed Classes of 
South India to the Simon Commission in 1929 stated: ‘We remain today 
what we were before we became Christians—Untouchables—degraded by 
the laws of the social position obtaining in the land, rejected by Caste- 
Christians, despised by Caste-Hindus, and excluded by our own Hindu 
Depressed Class brethren’ (Indian Statutory Commission, Volume XVII, 
part 2, p. 337). A deputation of Depressed Indian Christian Association 
received by the Governor of Madras in 1937, pointed out that the conditions 
of the Depressed Classes were identical among all groups and requested 
that the privileges given to the Hindu Depressed Classes be extended to 


them (the Madras Mail, Jan. 22, 1937, quoted in St. Mary’s Coll 
1931-37, p. 317). » 4 . Mary’s College 
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of the minority groups in India. During the Constituent Assembly 
Debates (1947-49), the Scheduled Castes were removed from the 
category of minorities and were made an integral part of 
Hinduism. At the same time reservations for the minorities were 
abolished (Kananaikil 1982). This had serious consequences 
later on for Christians of Scheduled Caste origin. 

In the Constitution of India, the power to specify who were 
the Scheduled Castes was conferred on the President. Exercising 
this authority the President of India issued the Constitution 
(Scheduled Castes) Order, 1950. The third paragraph of this 
Order, which became part of the Constitution, reads: “Notwith- 
standing anything contained in paragraph 2, no person who 
professes a religion different from Hinduism shall be deemed 
to be a member of a Scheduled Caste.’ Eventually, due to pres- 
sure from the Sikhs, paragraph 3 of the Order was revised to 
include ‘no person who professes a religion different from the 
Hindu or the Sikh religion’ (see Government of India 1977, 
p. 379). 

The Christian leaders and politicians were quick to notice the 
discrepancy between the secular nature of Indian Constitution 
and the Hindu religious bias in the functioning of Indian demo- 
cracy, especially with regard to Scheduled Caste converts to 
Christianity. Memoranda were submitted to the President, the 
Prime Minister and the Home Minister on this issue and promi- 
nent Christian leaders called on the President and the Prime 
Minister to impress upon them the seriousness of the problem. 

The initial response the Christian leaders received from the 
Government was a firm reassurance. The Christian leaders 
were told that the distinction between Hindu and non-Hindu 
Scheduled Castes was made to facilitate the matter of political 
reservation. Since the Christian community as a whole had 
generously given up their claim for political reservation, the 
matter of reservation for Christians of Scheduled Caste origin 
did not arise. The Christian leaders were given to understand 
by the President and by the Prime Minister that in all other 
matters of aid and facilities to the Scheduled Castes, no distinc- 
tions were intended by the Government and that the various 
State Governments were being advised on this matter. (Kananai- 
kil 1981, pp. 513-15; Appendices I-IIL.), 
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The state governments, however, refused to follow the direc- 
tions from the centre and interpreted the Constitution (Scheduled 
Castes) Order, 1950, on its face value. The Central Government 
did not press the issue and later accepted the Hindu view that 
‘Scheduled Castes’ meant only the Hindu Scheduled Castes, 
That this was the final position of the Government was confir- 
med when in 1956, the Parliament decided to include Scheduled 
Caste converts to Sikhism in the list of Scheduled Castes but 
excluded converts to Christianity and Islam. Further, a govern- 
ment circular issued on July 23, 1959 and addressed to all the 
State Governments and Union Territories stipulated that Sche- 
duled Caste converts to other religions would become eligible 
for state aid and facilities meant for Scheduled Castes if they 
reverted to their original religion (Appendix V). 

The Government did concede that Scheduled Caste converts 
to Christianity and Islam deserved assistance if they were ‘in 
fact backward.’ The state governments were advised that assist- 
ance could be extended to such persons by including them in 
the category of “Other Backward Classes’ (Appendix IV). The 
term ‘Backward Classes’ had not been defined anywhere. The 
Reports of two commissions (headed by Kaka Kalekar 1956 and 
B.P. Mandal 1981) appointed by the Centre to work out an 
acceptable criterion to decide who were the Backward Classes 
were not acceptable to many. Moreover, most of the state 
governments used a caste-based criterion to decide who were the 
Backward Classes. It excluded Scheduled Caste converts to 
other religions on the basis that there was no caste in these 
religions (Galanter 1978, Kananaikil 1981, pp. 251-260). 

The Christian community in India, especially Christians of 
Scheduled Caste origin, have become increasingly tense over the 
years regarding this government policy. In the states where 
there are significant number of Scheduled Caste converts to 
Christianity, organisations were formed in order to pursue 
justice for Christians of Scheduled Caste origin through peaceful 
agitation and representations to the government.’ 


7, Some of these organiastions were: Harijan Catholic Mahajana Sabha 
(Kerala), Backward Class Christian Federation (Kerala), Avasa Christava 
Samyukta Samara Samithi (Kerala), Paravan Welfare Association, Tuticorin 
(Tamil Nadu), Tamil Nadu Christian Depressed and Backward Classes 
Kazhakam, Akhil Gujarat Khristi Samaj Utkarsha Sangh (Gujarat). 
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The Kerala Backward Class Christian Federation undertook 
a 15-week satyagraha before the government Headquarters from 
December 1969. Some 300 satyagrahis were imprisoned during 
this struggle. The satyagraha was withdrawn and the satyagrahis 
were released after the then chief minister, C. Achuta Menon’s 
assurance that he would take up the matter with the Central 
Government (Augustine et al. 1978, p. 14). 

In October 1970, members of Harijan Catholic Mahajana 
Sabha, and of Backward Class Christian Federation marched on 
foot to Trivandrum, one batch starting from the Martyr’s tomb 
at Ankamaly in central Kerala, and another from Ayyappankovil 
in the eastern High Ranges., They offered satyagraha in front of 
the secretariat for a number of days. The office bearers of the 
Catholic Congress visited then and guided them in their agita- 
tion and afterwards submitted a memorandum to the chief mini- 
ster on behalf of the Harijan Christians. Satyagrahas and protest 
meetings were also held in front of district headquarters. The 
President of the Harijan Catholic Mahjana Sabha, Mr. K.F. 
Chacko, undertook a hunger strike for 15 days before the 
Government Secretariat at Trivandrum. The satyagraha was 
withdrawn through the mediation of the Christian ministers and 
M.L.A.s in the State Legislative Assembly, | 

As a result of these representations and agitations, in those 
states where the number of Scheduled Caste converts to Chris- 
tianity was politically significant, the State Governments granted 
a number of state aids to the converts to Christianity on par 
with the state aid granted to the Scheduled Castes (Hindus).® 
These states are Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and 
Gujarat. Central programmes for the Scheduled Castes such as 
postmatric scholarships, and reservation of jobs, however, are 
restricted to Hindu Scheduled Caste members only. 

An important consequence of the government’s espousal of 
the Hindu interpretation of the term ‘Scheduled Castes’ was that 
it effectively checked the conversion movement. The main 
motives for conversion among the Scheduled Castes was their 
desire to free themselves from the clutches of the caste system 


8. It is interesting to note that from 1960 the Neo-Buddhists (Scheduled 
Caste converts to Buddhism) in Maharashtra were granted all state aids 
meant to the Scheduled Castes. 
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and to raise their social and economic status in Indian society. 
The decision of the government to restrict all state aid and faci- 
lities meant for the Scheduled Castes only to those who profes-. 
sed Hinduism, forced those who wanted to change their religion 
to think twice. This became especially the case when state aid 
for the Scheduled Castes was substantially increased. 

This implicit coercion on the Scheduled Castes to profess 
Hinduism did not stop all conversions. It only slowed down the 
momentum. It has also become a cause of frustration to those 
who are converted to other religions. Many young people who 
come from Scheduled Caste communities, but have changed 
their religion and have in the process improved their educational 
standard and spirit of independence, now feel that they would 
have found a job more easily if they were known as Scheduled 
Castes rather than as members of the new religion they have 
embraced. 

Making state aid to the Scheduled Castes conditional to their 
profession of Hinduism was an effective way to blunt the conver- 
sion movement. The orthodox Hindus, however were not satis- 
fied with this. In a number of states they masterminded the enact- 
ment of new laws to make conversion itself illegal. In the states 
of Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Arunachal Pradesh new laws were 
made (Zachariah 1979) with the intention of making conversion 
illegal. These laws, miscalled ‘Freedom of Religion Bills,’ profes- 
sedly aim at protecting the Tribals and Scheduled Castes from 
becoming victims of ‘threat,’ undue ‘inducement’ and ‘forced 
conversion’ by the missionaries. 

Actually, these Bills amounted to certain interested parties, in 
this case the dominant Hindu upper castes, deciding by them- 
selves what is good for the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes and telling them what to do. They were not merely pater- 
nalistic interferences in the lives of the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. They were a deliberate violation of freedom 
of religion guaranteed in the Constitution of India, and an insult 
to the genius and independent spirit of these people. The real 
effect of these laws was that most Tribals and Scheduled Castes 
in the rural areas were forced to remain what they were — bonded 
labourers, ready and cheap agricultural labour force for the rural 
landlords and easy vote banks for the politicians. 
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A further bill on the same pattern was introduced in the 
Parliament to prohibit conversion on an all-India basis (Bill No. 
178 of 1978. See Appendix VI). Although this was a private 
member’s bill, it had the support of the ruling Janata Govern- 
ment. This bill did not come up for discussion in the parliament 
since before that the Government was voted out of power.’ 


The Christian conscience and the Scheduled Castes 


As has been stated earlier, the Presidential Order of 1950, 
which made the profession of Hinduism a condition for being 
recognised as the member of a Scheduled Caste, brought instant 
reactions from the Christian leaders. The Christian members of 
the parliament submitted a memorandum to the President expres- 
sing their concern (cited in Augustine 1973, Vol. 2, app. 5): 


A greatsourceto distress to the Christian community has been the 
refusal by almost all the State Governments to give Harijan converts 
to Christianity the educational, social and economic assistance which is 
being given to Hindu Harijans. 


Rev. Jerome D’Souza, speaking in the parliament further ela- 
borated the problem of discrimination meted out to the Chris- 
tians of Scheduled Caste origin (cited in Augustine 1973, Vol. 3, 
app. 6): 


On this subject I have received repeated representations and I have had 
the honour and privilege of submitting these representations to the 
honourable Prime Minister and the President. And we have received the 
assurance that even among the Scheduled Castes the mere change of 
religion which does not make any difference in social and economic con- 
ditions should not stand in the way of their receiving the ameliorations 
which have been promised by the Constitution... . I appeal to this House 
to see to it that the spirit of those declarations may be applied integrally 
and sincerely by the Provinces so that this great step forward in the 
political homogeneity of our counrty may be carried out.... 


Ina memorandum submitted to the Prime Minister in 1970 
the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India stated (Augustine 
1973, page 16): 


9. A similar bill (No. 151 of 1981) seeking compulsory registration of 
religious conversions is now waiting to be introduced in the parliament. 
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It is erroneously alleged that the Scheduled Castes, who embrace Chris- 
tianity or Islam, become thereby educationally, economically, socially, 
and politically advanced. It is true that these religions do not recognise 
caste distinctions among their members as far as religious practices are 
concerned. However, it is common knowledge that in a caste-ridden 
society they are subjected to the same disabilities throughout the country 
as their Hindu brethren. Scheduled Caste Christians and Muslims who 
are denied these privileges get them back if they declare themselves again — 
as Hindus. This is a glaring proof that there is discrimination .and that 
the discrimination is based only on the ground of religion. 


eid ef the’auspices of All-India Scheduled Caste Christian 
Leaders Council a delegation of representatives from various 
‘st met-with the Prime Minister (then Morarji Desai) in New 


crimination suffered by Christians of Scheduled Caste origin. 
Mr. Desai is reported to have told the delegates that it was the 
first time he was hearing of the existence of caste in Christianity. 
He is reported to have unsympathetically told the members of - 
the delegation that if they resorted to violence, he would show 
them where they would go, and that if they resorted to peaceful 
means and undertook fasting, he would also fast and prove that 
they were wrong.’ 

A National Convention of Christian Leaders on the Plight of 
Christians of Scheduled Caste Origin was held at Bangalore in 
1978. More than 200 Christian leaders from all over the country 
took part in this Convention. It was the first all-India Seminar 
held to discuss the problems of Christians of Scheduled Caste 
Origin and, perhaps, the first in which different Christian chur- 
ches came together on a common platform for a common pur- 
pose. Organized by a joint Committee of Catholic Bishops’ Con- 
ference of India (CBCI), the Catholic Union of India (CUI) and 
the National Christian Council of India (NCCI) in collaboration 
with the All-India Scheduled Caste Christian Leaders Council 
(AISCCLC), this convention was attended by representatives 


from nearly all the important associations for Christians of 
Scheduled Caste Origin. 


10. Personal communication to this writer by members of the delegation 
during the National Convention of Christian leaders on the Plight of Chris- 


tians of Scheduled Caste Origin held at Bangalore from 13 to 19 June, 1978. 
See also Augustine et al. (1978). 
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_ In the Statement of Resolutions the Convention stated: 


Our deliberations have convinced us more than ever that denial by the 
government of the benefits to those of Scheduled Caste origin who have 
converted to Christianity and other religions of minority communities is 
a clear case of discrimination and injustice perpetrated against them on 
the basis of religion and is therefore a flagrant violation of the Funda- 
mental Rights guaranteed by the Constitution and the secular character 
of our Republic. This, therefore, is not a communal issue. It is a human 
problem and is directly connected with justice for all and for each sec- 
tion of the population. The whole Church is called to rally gund.this 
common cause to launch a united front of action. sere’ ee: bs 
es aR ee se, 

The Convention whole-heartedly supported the’ Constitution 
(Scheduled Castes) Orders (Amendment Bill 1977) introduced in 
the parliament by Mr. G.S. Reddy, demanding the deletion of 

clause 3 of the Presidential Order, 1950." 

When the Freedom of Religion Bills were enacted in Orissa 
and Madhya Pradesh to restrict conversion from one religion to 
~ another, the Christian leaders went to court. The Supreme Court 
upheld these state laws and declared ‘there could be no such 
thing as a fundamental right to convert any person to one’s own 
religion.’ The real issue was not one’s right to convert someone 
else to one’s religion, but one’s right to profess and propagate 
one’s religion and to follow the religion of one’s choice. The 
state laws were framed in such a way that any conversion could . 
be interpreted as ‘induced’ and made punishable. By upholding 

‘these laws, the supreme court not only violated the Constitu- 
tional guarantee on freedom of religion but also deliberately 
curtailed the freedom of the Scheduled Castes to shape their 
own destiny following the religion of their choice. 

When the Freedom of Religion Bill was introduced in the 
Parliament, the Christian leaders again raised their voice in pro- 
test. Bishops all over the country called upon the Christians for 
a day of prayer and fasting. And in a rare show of unity and 
sense of purpose, Christians and sympathisers marched in pro- 
cessions and in protest marches in cities and villages drawing 
international attention. The discipline, the dignity and the spon- 
taneity shown in these marches surprised even the Home Minister, 


11. A similar Bill has since been submitted to the parliament by Shri P.J. 
Kurian (Bill No. 63 of 1980). 
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who could not believe that the-tiny Christian ee in India 
could organise itself so efficiently in such a short time. 

The above discussion shows that the Church leaders in India 
have taken genuine interest in the problems of Christians of 
Scheduled Caste origin especially when issues came up at the 
national level. However, a closer look at the life of the Church 
in India reveals some serious weaknesses both on the level of 
theological reflection and Christian practices, particularly from 
the aspect of integration of Christians of Scheduled Caste origin 
in the Church. 

Perhaps, the most crucial area where the Church reveals its 
weakness is that of caste separation in the Church. Converts to 
Christianity brought with them their caste prejudices. Caste dis- 
crimination became more evident in those areas where there 
were converts from different castes. This was especially the case 
in Tamil Nadu where there were large number of converts both 
from the upper castes and from the ‘Untouchable’ communities, 
and in Kerala where there were the “old” Christians and “new” 

Christians, and along the west coast where distinct social groups, 
similar to caste groups, have emerged among the Christians. 
Walter Fernandes (1981) shows how the early missionary policy 
of showing preference to the higher castes among the converts 
and allowing distinction of caste and caste practices among 
Christians helped to perpetuate caste system in the Church in 

India. At social functions, church services and even in burial 

places, the “upper caste’ Christians continued to keep themselves 

as a separate and superior class. An incident which took place 
in St. Mary’s Catholic Cathedral at Kumbakonam in 1937 and 
which defied a solution for years, illustrates the seriousness of 
the caste problem inherited by the Church in India (St. Mary’s 
College, Kurseong 1931-37, pp. 275-76): 


A fortnight ago, during a Sunday service, some ‘“Adi-Dravida” 
Christians went and sat in the wing assigned for “caste” Catholics by 
the authorities of the church, who had allocated a different wing for the 


12. In January 1981 a delegation of Christian leaders presented a memo- 
randum to Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. Mrs. Gandhi sympathetically 
received the delegation and assured the members that she would look. into 
the matter. Nothing has been heard about it since then. 
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“Adi-Dravida” Catholics, who walked out of the church in a body. 
But the service went on as usual. The Bishop, who was informed of the 
whole affair, though sympathising with the claims of the ‘‘Adi- 
Dravidas,” refused to permit the innovation on the ground that a sudden 
move of that kind was calculated to create discord. The “Caste” 
Catholics felt indignant at the attitude of the “‘Adi-Dravidas” and are 
stated to have decided not to have part or lot with the church if the 
Bishop countenanced the new move. 


Similar incidents took place in different parts of the country. 

An open letter written last year by the Catholics of Scheduled 
Caste origin of Ramnad district in Tamil Nadu and addressed 
to all the Catholic Bishops and lay Christian leaders, brings out 
the acuteness of the problem of caste discrimination being prac- 
ticed among Christians even today. Giving concrete examples of 
caste practices, the letter states: 


Even in our death we are not spared. Cemetaries are divided and one 
part is assigned for us with an impregnable wall dividing us from the so- 
called high caste Catholics. Is it to prevent our corpses walk past their 
area and contaminate it? 


The letter continues 


We are ashamed to know that we are discriminated against in Christian- 
ity which professes to be casteless. ... How is it that the hierarchy does 
not seem to have made any attempt so far to speak in open terms during 


pastoral visits and in churches that casteism in Christianity is abomin- 
able? It is because we cherish our faith and we love the Church that we 
take the liberty of expressing our sentiments. We believe that this letter 
will evoke a true response from all sections of our Christian community. 


During a conversation with a religious sister, who worked in 
Andhra Pradesh for the last fifteen years, this writer was told 
recently, that the priest in charge of the parish where she worked, 
belonged to the Reddy caste. He carries a flask filled with water 
when he goes to visit families of Scheduled Caste origin in order 
to avoid taking water from the Scheduled Caste Christians. This 
is, according to the sister, common knowledge among the people 
of the parish. 

In Tamil Nadu there is a religious order for sisters for only 
those who belong to Scheduled Castes. Other religious orders 
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normally do not accept candidates coming from Scheduled Caste 
families. Such incidents are not rare in the Church both among 
priests and nuns and among the Christians in general. 

The recent conversions of a large number of Scheduled Caste 
people to Islam and Buddhism, and some of the public state- 
ments made by some Scheduled Caste leaders about the caste 
practices which exist in Christianity have irked some of the 
Bishops. For the first time in history, to our knowledge, the 
bishops felt it necessary to make a statement to disown caste 
practices in the Church (Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India, 
1982, pp. 45-46): 


We state categorically that caste, with its consequent effects of discrimi- 
nation and “‘caste mentality,” has no place in Christianity. It is, in fact, 
a denial of Christianity because it is inhuman. It violates the God-given 
dignity and equality of the human person....Itis an outright denial 
of the Fatherhood of God, which, in practice, renders meaningless the 
brotherhood of man. 


The bishops’ statement on caste in the Church was not even 
noticed by responsible people. It has not led to any serious 
action-programme. Perhaps nothing was intended except prepar- 
ing a statement for the press. 

From a sociological point of view, the presence of caste prac- 
tices in the Church is a natural phenomenon. It would have been 
strange if the Church as a social institution was not affected by 
the social structures and values of society at large. What is sur- 
prising, however, is the fact that the Church, which teaches 
equality of all people, has not so far been seriously perturbed by 
the presence of caste practices in the Church, or found it neces- 
sary to initiate serious reflection on the implications of the caste 
in the Church, or of the caste phenomenon in the Indian society. 

This incapacity of the Church to reflect on the problem of caste 
in the Church and in society, or to initiate appropriate action- 
programmes to counteract caste in the Church, seems to be 
related to those who are in authority in the Church. Statistics are 
not available regarding regional or caste-wise distribution of the 
priests, religious and bishops in India. However, a cursory glance 
at the distribution of the personnel in the Church suggests that 
the vast majority of those who occupy important positions— 
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administrators and bishops—come from certain select regions or 
classes. 

The recent events in Bangalore, where the bishop was gheraoed 
and manhandled and Church services were interrupted by members 
of one linguistic group to protest against what they claimed to 
be discrimination against them in the selection of language for 
liturgical services and in the matter of appointments of priests to 
important positions, clearly indicate the problem of integration 
the Church is facing today. 

There are deep prejudices among certain Christian groups 
against members of Scheduled Caste origin as there are prejudices 
among certain linguistic and regional groups against members 
of other groups. Animpartial analysis of the process of selection 
of candidates for seminaries, appointments of priests to impor- 
tant positions in the Church, and appointment of bishops, would 
reveal how the caste and regional biases operate in the Church 
at the administrative and decision-making level. 

In the matter of theological reflection, the caste phenomenon 
in Indian society and the caste practices within the Church have 
seldom been a matter for serious discussion among the bishops 
and theologians, or included as a subject in seminary studies. This 
writer in his 10 years of seminary studies cannot remember a 
single occasion when the phenomenon of caste in Indian society 
or in the Church came up as a serious matter for discussion. 

It is true that Christians in India constitute a tiny minority. 
However, Christian community in India does not lack enlighten- 
ed and educated people. We run important educational and other 
institutions and our contribution to national life is second to 
none. In the light of all this it is difficult to justify the apparent 
disinterest of the Church in facing the serious problem of caste 
discrimination both in the Church and in the country asa 
whole. 

Recent events indicate that the Church in India cannot ignore 
the problem of caste in the Church for long. The Christians of 
Scheduled Caste origin, the ‘little people’ in the Church, are 
coming of age. Everywhere in the country, not only Christians 
of Scheduled Caste origin but Scheduled Caste people asa 
whole, have begun to raise their voice for justice and equal 
opportunities. The Church cannot ignore this legitimate aspira- 


tion of the people. 
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As we have already indicated, the problem of caste in the 
Church is not limited to certain practices among the Christians. 
It demands a serious soul-searching from the part of all—the 
hierarchy and laity. Some important questions which must be 
asked in this regard are the following. To what extent is the 
management in the Churches affected by caste consciousness 
among certain groups? To what extent are the priests and sisters 
working in different parts of the country able to identify them- 
selves with the people for whom they work? Is the selection of 
candidates to priesthood and to religious orders done conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, on the basis of caste? Are appointment of 
priests and bishops to important positions dictated by caste 
and/or regional considerations? Are Christians of Scheduled 
Caste origin, who constitute more than fifty per cent of the 
Christian community allowed to play their legitimate role in the 
life of the Church—in theological reflection, liturgical renewal, 
cultural adaptation and Church management? 

The problems of the Scheduled Castes in India are not merely 
social and political problems. There are also moral problems of 
serious nature. The Church, which claims a special vocation to 
speak on moral problems, has a unique responsibility to give 
lead in national reflection and action programmes for the 
Scheduled Castes in this country. Critical reflections and presen- 
tation of meaningful alternatives require serious study through 
painstaking data collection, critical reflection and analysis, open 
discussions and articulation of responses to problems, suggesting 
alternatives. The Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India (CBC) 
could periodically bring out important policy statements on the 
problems of the Scheduled Castes and Christians of Scheduled 
Caste origin. Select and knowledgeable peopie could be com- 
missioned to formulate such statements. The CBCI should take 
a lead in giving forthright and critical assessments of national 
policies, national and regional events in which the Scheduled 
Castes are victimised and discriminated against, and suggest 
meaningful alternatives. The question of caste in the Church 
needs to be taken seriously. The CBCI could initiate a serious 
fact-finding on this matter and theological reflection and con- 
crete action programmes. Concrete and time-bound projects 
could be evolved with periodic progress reports. The problem 
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of caste in the Church could be made a topic for theological 
discussions in the seminaries. Concrete mechanisms need to be 
set up to study to what extent selection of candidates for priest- 
hood and religious orders and appointments to important posi- 
tions are guided by caste considerations, and to take appropriate 
measures to remove caste-based practices in these areas. 

India is going through an inner revolution. Some of the crucial 
problems we have still to solve are those of unity and integration 
as a nation and poverty and exploitation within the country. The 
experience of the Church in India is part of the national struggle 
to create a new nation with equality and justice for all. The role 
the Church plays in this struggle can be significant. More than 
what the Church can do for the country, it is imperative that 
the Church in India becomes a living sign of what it preaches, 
for its own justification to exist. The courage of Christians in 
India to face the problem of caste discrimination in the Church 
may very well be the touchstone of the genuineness of Christian 
life and Christian experience in India. 
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Appendix I 


INDIAN PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


To 

Dr. H.C. Mookerjee M.P. 

AMP/10-2. 
Shavan, A. Lal, 
Secretary to the President of India 
Government House, New Delhi 
17th Dec. 1950 

Dear Sir, 


The points raised by you and Fr. Jerome D’Souza, when you 
saw the President on the 6th Dec. have been referred to various 
Ministries of Govt. concerned. I should however state at once 
so far as educational, and economic facilities to the backward 
classes are concerned, it is not the intention of the Govt. of 
India that there should be any differentiation on grounds of 
religion or caste. The only differentiation between the backward 
classes and other backward groups who are called Scheduled 
Castes can be in regard to certain political rights as separate 
representation. 

I may add that action is being taken to explain the position 
in this matter clearly to the State Governments. 


“ur 


Yours faithfully, 
Sd-/ S.A. Lal 
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Appendix IT 


INDIAN PRIME MINISTER’S LETTER 


No. D/5/12884 
Prime Minister’s Secretariat 
New Delhi 
7th November, 1950 

Dear Mr. Francis, 

Please refer to your letter of 24th October to the Prime 
Minister regarding the Scheduled Castes and Tribes. 

It appears that there is a certain amount of misunderstanding 
about the correct position. Your deduction that all State aid and 
facilities are going to be confined only to those Scheduled Caste 
members who profess Hinduism is completely wrong. The Pre- 
sident has not decided any such thing by the Order made by 
him under Article 341 of the Constitution. Enumeration of the 
Scheduled Castes among Hindus is mainly for purposes of 
reserving seats for their representatives in Parliament and State 
Legislature. It has nothing to do with aid and facilities. Articles 
16(4),46 and 340(1) of the Constitution make it very clear that 
al] State aid and facilities’ are to be given not only to members 
of the Hindu Scheduled Castes but also equally to all other 
educationally and socially Backward classes whether they profess 
Hinduism, Christianity or any other religion. Only in the matter 
of reservation of seats no person who professes a religion other 
than Hinduism shall be deemed to bea member of the Scheduled 
Castes, and accordingly no Indian Christian can be regarded as 
belonging to the Scheduled Castes for the purpose of the 


Constitution. 
Yours faithfully, 


Sd-/ Darma Vira 


To 
Sri G.X. Francis, President 


Catholic Regional Committee, 
Nagpur. 
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PRIME MINISTER’S SECRETARIAT 


New Delhi 
November 24, 1950 


Dear Mr. Chacko, 


I am writing to acknowledge receipt of the Memorandum 
dated 22nd November 1950, you and other members of the 
Executive Committee of the Backward Class Christian Federa- 
tion of the United States of Travancore-Cochin have submitted 
to the Prime Minister. 

We have had the matter examined and have also consulted 
the Home Ministry of the Government of India. The question 
of State aid and facilities to backward classes is governed by 
Articles 16(4), 46 and 340(1) of the Constitution. Under these 
Articles ‘‘all State aid and facilities’’ are to be given not only to 
members of the Hindu Scheduled Castes but also equally to all 
other educationally and socially backward classes whether they 
profess Hinduism, Sikhism, Christianity or any other religion. No 
distinction is to be made in this regard between Hindu Scheduled 
Castes and Christian backward classes. In the circumstances, 
withdrawal of State aid and facilities from Christians belonging 
to backward communities would be against the spirit of the 
Constitution. 

The Constitution (Scheduled Castes) Order, 1950, issued by 
the President under Clause (1) of Article 341 of the Constitu- 
tion of India, only relates to the question of reservation of seats 
for the Scheduled Castes and has no bearing on the matter of 
State aid and facilities to backward classes of any religious per- 
suasion. In Article 340 of the Constitution, the words “‘Back- 
ward classes”’ have been advisedly used in order to remove any 
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misunderstanding regarding the meaning of Article 340 and 341 
of the Constitution. 

The attention of the Government of the United States of Tra- 
vancore-Cochin is being drawn to your representation. It sug- 
gest that on your return to the United States of Travancore- 
Cochin, you might get in touch with the Chief Secretary to the 
Government of the State. 

Under the provisions of the Constitution, reservation of seats 
in the legislature for Backward Class Christians is not envisioned. 


Sd-/ M.O. Mathai 
Private Secretary to the Prime Minister 


Shri P. Chacko, M.L.A. 
Camp: Delhi. 


Appendix IV 


NO. 51/13/51-PUBLIC, GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 
MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 


From 
Sardar Fateh Singh © 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of India 


To 
All State Governments — 


Sub: Grant of educational and economic facilities to 
backward classes. 


Sir, 

I am directed to enclose a copy of an extract froma memo- 
randum which the Christian Members of Parliament have addres- 
sed to the President in regard to the grant of educational, social 
and economic assistance to the Scheduled Caste Christians. 

2. The Constitution (Scheduled Castes) Order, 1950, lays 
down that no person professing a religion other than Hinduism 
(with certain specific exceptions among Harijan Sikhs) should 
be deemed to be a member of Scheduled Caste. The consequence 
is that persons who by origin belong to the Harijan class and 
whose social conditions may be extremely backward are no 
longer entitled, if they profess Christianity, to the social privilege 
of reservation of seats in Parliament or the State Assemblies. It 
was not intended, however, that such Christians if they are in 
fact backward, should be denied privileges such as scholarships 
to which they were entitled prior to the Constitution. It is there- 
fore, suggested that administrative practices in force before the 
26th January, 1950, by which special privileges were given to such 
backward Christians, may continue to be followed unless they 
are inconsistent with any other provisions of the Constitution. 
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3. Under the Constitution (Scheduled Tribes) Order, 1950, 
certain tribes have been specified irrespective of their religion. 
Christians belonging to these Scheduled Tribes are entitled to 
special privileges under the Constitution. If, however, there are 
Christians, who though not belonging to the Scheduled Tribes, 
are in fact backward, the proposal made in paragraph 2 above 
would apply to them as well. 

4. As regards the request of the Christian representatives that 
Christians both of Scheduled Castes and of other origin who are 
entitled to be included within the Backward category should be 
permitted to classify themselves as such in the coming census, 
necessary instruction in the matter have already been issued by 
the Registrar General to the Census Superintendents of the 
various States (vide copy attached). It is, therefore, considered 
that no further action on this point is necessary. 


Yours faithfuly, 
Sd-/ Fathe Singh 
Deputy Secretary to the Govt. of India 
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GOVERNMENT CIRCULAR 


Copy of the letter No. 18/4/58-SCT IV dated 23rd July 1959 
from the Deputy Secretary to Govt. of India, Ministry of Home 
Affairs, New Delhi, to all State Governments (except Govt. of 
U.P.) and Union Administration. 


Ref: Copy of letter No. 1643 from Harijan Organiser Dist. 
Indore Collectorate Indore (M.B.) addressed to the Dy. 
Director of Education, Indore. 


Sub: Status of Scheduled Caste converts to Christianity on 
their reconversion to Hinduism. 


I am directed to say that the Govt. of India have recently had 
the occasion to consider the question whether a person belong- 
ing to a Scheduled Caste who had renounced Hinduism by con- 
verting himself to another religion, will revert to his original 
Scheduled Caste if he becomes a Hindu again. After examina- 
tion the Govt. of India are advised that such reconverts who 
originally belonged to a Scheduled Caste, should be deemed 
reverted to his original caste and would be eligible for the pri- 
vileges and assistance provided for the members of Scheduled 
Castes. This decision is brought to the notice of State Govern- 
ments and Union Administration for their information and — 
guidance. 


(Deputy Secretary) 
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FREEDOM OF RELIGION BILL INTRODUCED IN THE 


PARLIAMENT 


As introduced in Lok Sabha on 
22 December, 1978 
Bill No. 178 of 1978 


THE FREEDOM OF RELIGION BILL, 1978 


By Shri O.P. TYAGI M.P. 


A BILL 


to provide for prohibition on conversion from one religion to 
another by the use of force or inducement or by fraudulent 
means and for matters incidental thereto. 

Be it enacted by Parliament in the Twenty-ninth Year of the 
Republic of India as follows: 


i 


Short title and 
commencement 


Definitions 2s 


(1) This Act may be called the freedom of 
Religion Act, 1978. 

(2) It shall come into force on such caste as 
the central Government may, by notifica- 
tion in the Official Gazette, appoint. 

In this Act unless the context otherwise 

requires: 


(a) ‘conversion’ means renouncing one 
religion and adopting another; 

(b) ‘force’ shall include a show of force 
or a threat of injury of any kind including 
threat of divine displeasure or social excom- 
munication; 

(c) ‘fraud’ shall include misrepresentation 
or any other fraudulent contrivance; 
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Prohibition on 3. 
conversion by 
force, induce- 
ment etc. 


Punishment 4, 


Offence tote sae 
cognisable 


Prosecution 6. 


CHRISTIANS OF SCHEDULED CASTE ORIGIN _ 


(d) ‘inducement’ shall include the offer of 
any gift or gratification either in cash or in 
kind and shall also include the grant of any 
benefit, either pecuniary or otherwise; 

(e) ‘minor’ means a person under eighteen 
years of age. 


No person shall convert or attempt to con- 
vert, either directly or otherwise, any person 
from one religious faith to another by the 
use of force or by inducement or by deceit or 
by any fraudulent means nor shall any person 
abet any such conversion. . 

Any person contravening the provisions con- 
tained in section 3 shall, without prejudice 
to any civil liability, be punishable with im- 
prisonment of either description which may 
extend to one year or with fine which may 
extend to three thousand rupees or with 
both: | 


Provided that in case the offence is com- 
mitted in respect of minor, woman ora : 
person belonging to the Scheduled Caste 
or Scheduled Tribe, the punishment shal] 
be imprisonment to the extent of two years 
and fine up to five thousand rupees. 


An offence under this Act shall be cognis- 
able and shall not be investigated by an officer 
below the rank of an Inspector of Police. 

No prosecution for an offence under this 


with the sanction Act shall be made without the sanction of 


of District 
Magistrate 


Probation of 7 
Offenders Act 
not to apply 


the Magistrate of the District or such other 
authority, not below the rank of a Sub Divi- 
sional Officer, as may be authorised by him 
in this behalf. 
The provision of the Probation of Offenders 
Act, 1958, shall not apply to the punishment 
of offences committed under this Act. 
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Power to make 8. The Central Government may make rules 
rules for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 


sions of this Act. 


STATEMENT OF OBJECTS AND REASONS 


One of the Fundamental Rights enshrined in the Constitution 
is the right to profess, practise and propagate religion of one’s 
choice. : 

Conversion from one religion to another, done by free consent 
_ and will, cannot be questioned. But state protection is required 
where it is sought to be attained by threat, undue influence, 
allurement or wrongful inducement. The importance of provid- 
ing this protection to persons belonging to the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes is all the more necessary and cannot be 
ignored. The policy of the State should be directed to achieve- 
_ ment of this aim. 

Hence this Bill. 


NEW DELHI 
The 21st November, 1978. O.P. TYAGI 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING DELEGATED 
LEGISLATION 


Clause 8 of the Bill empowers the Central Government to 
make rules for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
Act. Since the rules to be framed will relate to matters of detail 
only, the delegation of legislative power is of a normal character. 
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This monograph examines one peculiar form of contradiction 

in the treatment of the Scheduled Castes in our country. It 
highlights the contradiction in our Constitution which, on the 
one hand, pledges equality and freedom for everyone and, 
on the other, discriminates against the Scheduled Castes on 
the basis of religion. It also highlights the predicament of 
Scheduled Caste converts who are often discriminated against 
by their co-religionists. Special reference is made to Schedu- 
led Caste converts to Christianity and to the ambiguous 
stand taken by Christian religious leaders. The events and 
the documents referred to in this monograph bring out the 
ambiguous stand taken by the government on the issue of 
equal treatment for all Scheduled Castes, and the challenge 
Scheduled Castes pose to all religions which claim to profess 

and practice equality for all. : 


Jose Kananaikil is the Director of Programme for Scheduled 
Castes, Indian Social Institute, New Delhi. 
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